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much of our time and energy to activities 
■which have always seemed to me to lie 
rather outside of library work, the for- 
mation of clubs and debating societies, 
lectures and institute work, and story tell- 
ing in the country schools. The average 
man or woman dwelling in an agricultural 
community is both busy and independent 
and unless we can persuade him that what 
we have to offer is what he needs or wants 
we can accomplish little. Nor can we ap- 
proach the problem with any feeling of 
condescension or patronage. The idea that 
I occasionally find existing in the minds 
of librarians and trustees, that the people 
of rural communities will hasten to take 
advantage of an opportunity they have so 
long been deprived of, seems to me to be 
wholly without foundation. As a matter 
of fact, they are slow to seek of their 
own accord what they have for so long 
been able to do without. Tact and a knowl- 
edge of local conditions are necessary 
tools, together 'with a rigorous application 
of the golden rule. 

The advantages of the county as the unit 
have been too well brought out in the 
earlier discussions of the subject to re- 
quire repetition, — the disadvantages, as I 
know conditions in my own county, I have 
been unable to find. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next paper is by 
Mr. FRANKLIN F. HOPPER, librarian of 
the Tacoma public library on 

THE BASIS OF SUPPORT OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
WORK 

Taxation, a fundamental necessity for 
the maintenance of civilization, must in 
some form provide the chief means of sup- 
port of public libraries. In spite of the 
universal aversion to paying taxes, there is 
no one act which can be performed by a 
community, which brings in so large return 
to the credit of general happiness, as the 
judicious expenditure, for public purposes, 
of a fair percentage of general wealth 
raised by an equitable system of taxation. 
At the same time, consider the multitude 
of services and the tremendous demands 



for expenditure which are being forced 
upon local government by modern urban 
life. In a paper in the Atlantic Monthly 
for April, Ex-mayor McClellan stated that 
the gross municipal expenditure is increas- 
ing at the rate of 8.08 per cent per annum, 
which if continued will double in eleven 
years, and that the per capita cost is in- 
creasing at the rate of three per cent per 
annum, which, if maintained, will double 
in 33 years. He says that: 

"Even under normal conditions, if the 
present rate of increase in the cost of 
municipal government continues, the tax 
on city real estate must ultimately equal 
its rental value. Of course, the moment 
that this occurs taxation has become con- 
fiscation, and the dearest wish of the pure 
socialist has been realized. The only alter- 
native is retrenchment; retrenchment so 
merciless as to be beyond practical consid- 
eration until the pendulum of public opin- 
ion, having reached its collectivist limit, 
begins to swing in the opposite direction. 
Time alone can show whether we are on 
the eve of an individualistic reaction or 
whether the present collectivist tendency 
is destined to grow stronger and more 
widespread until it commits us to a policy 
of governmental activity hitherto un- 
dreamed of, and only possible of realiza- 
tion through repudiation of public debt 
and the confiscation of private property." 

We must be awake to the tendency of 
the times, watchful that in the rapid social 
and economic changes the library is 
strengthened in its position in our civic 
life. There is nothing to fear for the li- 
brary in a possibly ultimate socialistic 
society or in a city supported by single 
tax, but we must be on our guard. It is 
time we studied more carefully taxation 
in relation to libraries, the principles 
which underlie their support, discover 
their present status in municipal activi- 
ties, and be prepared for the future. 

Four chief considerations are naturally 
suggested by the topic, "The baus of li- 
brary support," first.the reasons for asking 
for support by taxation; second, methods 
of effectively presenting budgets to appro- 
priating bodies; third, principles which 
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govern the amount of budgets; and, fourth, 
means by which libraries may secure con- 
tinuously progressive support in propor- 
tion to advance in efficiency and work ac- 
complished. 

The reasons why libraries are fully jus- 
tified in asking and expecting adequate 
support from their public, whether state, 
county or municipal, have been so often 
fully discussed in meetings of librarians 
that there is no need for me to dwell upon 
them here. Ample support of free public 
education needs no argument, and it is 
simple repetition to mention the solid 
basis on which libraries rest in that re- 
spect. It does remain our duty fully 
and finally to convince our citizens of our 
complete justification. Our position will 
never be without danger until every one in 
the community takes for granted the value 
of the public library, and the first impor- 
tance of its support as he does the public 
schools. Certainly such is not yet the 
fact, and we librarians are to blame. The 
so-called "leading classes," the large tax 
payers, are as yet merely tolerant, if even 
cognizant of the existence of the public 
library. We must prove to them the im- 
portant factor which the library is in pub- 
lic education, the elevating and enriching 
influence which it should have on the char- 
acter of the people, the economy which it 
is in the ownership and use of books, the 
increased value which it undoubtedly 
gives to property, the reduction which its 
existence probably causes in taxes neces- 
sary for the care of crime, the slight per 
capita cost, the value the business and 
trades of the city may derive from the effi- 
ciently administered public library. The 
work which the library commissions are 
doing for the people in small towns, in 
remote communities, for granges and rural 
debating clubs, is of the first importance 
in spreading broadcast the conviction of 
the library's value and necessity. 

The presentation of budgets to most city 
councils or state legislatures is one of 
the things which make us librarians gray 
before our time. Fortunate is the libra- 
rian whose board of trustees, presumably 
a sympathetic body, has the power to levy 



the library tax. Most of us must each 
year ask either for a lump sum or a per- 
centage of the tax levy from the general 
appropriating body. Difficult as may be 
the task, I believe the publicity and the 
struggle work together for the good of the 
library. If our appropriating bodies are 
made up of the strong business-like men 
they ought to be, they will rightly demand 
full justification for the increased appro- 
priations we are certain to ask. It is to 
be feared that few library budgets would 
stand analysis from the point of view of 
an experienced financial man. Our esti- 
mates for expenditure, for administration 
and books need more careful preparation. 
First, we must demonstrate that the li- 
brary is efficiently serving the community 
in strict proportion to its resources. We 
are judged not by our promises to do, but 
by what we have done. The more efficient 
a city administration is, the more explicit 
must be our facts. We must show exactly 
what we have done with the money we 
have already had, and we must be able to 
demonstrate by comparison with other li- 
braries of known efficiency in the same 
section of the country that the proportion 
of money spent for salaries, books, etc., 
is right. We must show that the cost per 
capita is attended by corresponding use per 
capita. I find that the idea of trained, ex- 
pert people at the head of library depart- 
ments appeals to business men. They 
know the value of efficiency, but we ought 
to be able to prove that our experts keep 
down costs and increase use; that the li- 
brary receives proper return for the larger 
salaries paid. We should be able to show 
what it costs to run the different depart- 
ments in our libraries. For instance, what 
are the costs for preparing books for cir- 
culation. How many of us know just what 
we pay for ordering, cataloging and shelf- 
listing our books? Most of us do not care 
to know, for we realize we should be 
ashamed of the facts. We may never be 
asked for these figures by our legislatures 
and our city councils, but we should all of 
us be able to compare the cost of these 
phases of our work with those of other li- 
braries. How else are we to know if we 
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are getting due return for the money spent 
and at what points the outlay shows . the 
best returns? But no one of us is able to 
make any such comparison, because our 
bookkeeping is so bad and because we do 
not want to make it any better. 

Professor Goodnow says, "perhaps no re- 
form in municipal financial administration 
is so desirable as the general adoption of 
some effective form of uniform accounting, 
which shall be so framed as to make it 
possible to determine whether the adminis- 
tration of a given city is efficient." Can 
anyone doubt that the shoe fits the libra- 
ries? At the Narragansett Pier Confer- 
ence, the Committee on library administra- 
tion submitted an admirably simple form 
for an annual report, designed specially for 
the reports from libraries to state commis- 
sions. We have proved the value of this 
form and particularly of its classification 
of expenditures, but surely the time has 
come when the American library associa- 
tion needs to adopt and recommend to all 
libraries a more detailed form for expendi- 
tures and for circulation statistics, per- 
haps two forms, one for the larger and one 
for the smaller libraries. We have stan- 
dardized our catalogs, our charging sys- 
tems, our mechanical contrivances, our 
assistants, and our own qualifications until 
we are all so standard we bore one an- 
other; but two things which need stan- 
dardizing as much as any, we have pretty 
completely overlooked. May we not rea- 
sonably hope that some committee of the 
association, perhaps working with an ex- 
pert accountant familiar with our require- 
ments, will devise a scheme of accounts 
which will help us to know where we are 
extravagant and where stingy, to compare 
our own costs with those of our neigh- 
bors. We are neither businesslike nor 
sensible until we keep our books in such 
a way that comparisons can easily be 
made. The suggestion of the secretary of 
the A. L. A. in the last number of the Bul- 
letin for reporting and tabulating various 
library statistics is admirable. As to cir- 
culation statistics, a word later. 

In considering our library expenditures, 
it may be of some profit to study the re- 



cently issued fifth bulletin of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the advancement of teach- 
ing, giving results of investigations into 
what the author considers the extravagant 
and unsystematic administration of our 
colleges. Prof. Bushnell's acute criticism 
in the Atlantic of the standards and argu- 
ments presented in the bulletin is perhaps 
equally illuminating. Certainly the "stu- 
dent-per-foot-per-hour" or the "circulation- 
per-diem-per-dollar" standards are not the 
only measures of college or library effi- 
ciency. 

To return to the presentation of budg- 
ets: The average city official will do what 
he believes to be his duty by the library, 
but the demands for appropriations for 
many municipal enterprises are insistent, 
and we must never for an instant let him 
forget his duty to the library. Of great 
value are tables and diagrams of increas- 
es in number of volumes and circulation, 
percentages of increase in appropriations 
for the different city departments, in pop- 
ulation, in valuation of property; such 
tables as we find in the last report of the 
Seattle public library. It pays to keep 
councilmen interested throughout the year, 
not only at the time for appropriations. 
Much depends on the personal relations 
between librarians and councilmen, even 
more, I think, than between board and 
councilmen. 

Influential men of the city, who have no 
official connection with the library, should 
see the councilmen in its behalf. Appro- 
priating bodies take it for granted that 
boards of trustees and librarians are inter- 
ested to the point of bias, but it is another 
story to have leading business men talk 
library to them. Personally I believe that 
women's suffrage is a tower of strength 
for a library. There is no force so potent 
for civic betterment as the women's clubs 
as they are conducted on the Pacific coast. 
They interest themselves actively in the 
best things, and I know from experience 
the wonderful work they can and will do 
for library efficiency. Powerful as were 
the women's clubs before women were en- 
franchised, they are to-day, in the state of 
Washington at least, holding the balance 
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of the power. May I also say that I per- 
sonally believe the presence of women on 
library boards is of great importance, par- 
ticularly where women's suffrage exists. 
The increased ease with which appropria- 
tions are secured from city councils when 
women members of the board appear be- 
fore them is a sidelight worth notice. All 
over the country the Socialist party is 
gaining strength. Socialists stand for lib- 
eral appropriations to public institutions, 
good salaries and efficient administration. 
Remember that they will work for us if 
we prove to them our cause is just. 

The principles which govern the amount 
of money libraries are justified in expect- 
ing for their maintenance have received 
little systematic investigation. My brief 
study and tentative conclusions I venture 
to consider merely an introduction to the 
subject. 

Given two cities, each having 100,000 
inhabitants, other things being equal, a 
public library in one city should do as 
much work and be of as much service as 
the other. It should be possible to meas- 
ure in terms of use the normal efficiency 
of either library. It is safe to say that 
our first factor in determining the extent 
of work is population. But one city is 
prosperous, progressive, the other is not; 
one has a high property valuation, the 
other is poor. The former city can conse- 
quently afford to spend more for its public 
library. The library in the latter city will 
as nearly as possible approximate the ser- 
vice and use of that in the former city, 
and it can serve only in proportion as the 
means for service are provided. The sec- 
ond factor in determining our budgets is 
the amount of taxable property in the city 
and the income it will produce. Under 
present conditions, one ought also to take 
into consideration city income from li- 
censes, police court fines, etc. Single tax 
would remedy this complexity. These then 
are the two chief factors in our budgets, 
first, population and library service per 
capita; and, second, property values. But 
other factors everywhere must be consid- 
ered; as the location of the city, the char- 
acter of the population (as in the South 



the use per capita will be reduced by the 
non-reading negro population), the density 
of population, affecting the number of 
branch buildings (which inevitably in- 
crease per capita cost), the special and 
endowed libraries which tend to reduce 
per capita use and also per capita cost, 
the plans of our library buildings, making 
great differences in the cost of adminis- 
tration. You say we cannot all fully con- 
sider all these factors; we take what we 
can get. Yes, but that is neither science 
nor business. Perhaps if we subject our 
budgets to scientific and business tests, 
what we get will more approximate our 
needs. Someone may say, "All these fac- 
tors of character of population, character 
of buildings and so on, completely alter 
my special problems." Do they alter the 
problem more than they do that of the pub- 
lic schools? The basis of support for the 
public school systems varies in almost as 
many ways as there are states, but school 
authorities have given the subject careful 
thought, and the foundation principles 
which they seem to be actually accepting 
are illustrated by the practice of some of 
the most advanced states. There seems 
to be a double basis for maintenance 
(buildings are a separate consideration). 
First, a per capita basis; that is the num- 
ber of children of school age in the state. 
A state tax is levied to produce say $10 per 
child. That gives a distinct and equitable 
foundation for every district of the com- 
monwealth. But the character of the coun- 
ties varies, so the county commissioners 
are instructed by law to levy a county tax 
which will produce up to a certain amount 
for each child of school age, say again $10. 
These two levies will produce in the max- 
imum, say $20. There is another basis in 
which one takes into consideration prima- 
rily property values and such other local 
factors as were referred to above. Local 
school boards decide how much the local 
property can stand for school purposes in 
addition to the two tax levies already men- 
tioned ; just what are the local characteris- 
tics which cause the problem to vary; and 
they then make whatever additional levy 
is necessary to meet the needs. You will 
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observe that the law in so far as it applies 
to the state and county tax provides an au- 
tomatic increase in the total income in pro- 
portion to the increase in the number of 
children of school age. The office and 
travelling expenses of the state boards of 
education are provided by direct appro- 
priations by the legislature. Now, it seems 
to me the conclusions of those states 
which have either adopted or are working 
toward the plan just outlined are sugges- 
tive as a basis of support for libraries. 
The population which the public schools 
consider is the number of children of 
school age; the population which libra- 
rians have to consider is the total popu- 
lation. The schools do not reach all their 
population; and certainly the libraries do 
not reach nearly as large a percentage of 
theirs, but the difference is not in kind, 
but one of degree only, and that difference 
will gradually disappear as our libraries 
grow in efficiency. The organization to- 
wards which the public libraries in many 
of the states are tending seems to be 
roughly about as follows: 

U) A strong central library system con- 
sisting of commission and state library, 
supplying the rural districts, district 
schools and the small towns with library 
facilities, organizing new libraries, and in 
addition acting as the central library store- 
house on the lines of the New York State 
library whose collection was so recently 
destroyed. 

(2) A county library system, supplying 
the needs of every nook and corner of 
the counties. To support this dual system, 
a state tax might be levied, which would 
produce a certain sum for the service the 
commission should render to every inhabi- 
tant not served by the county libraries, 
and in case an efficient county organiza- 
tion exists, making it unnecessary for the 
commission to act, the amount raised for 
state tax for such a county could be paid 
over to the proper county library board. 
It should be possible to find a unit of per 
capita cost varying of course in different 
states in proportion to property valua- 
tion and other factors. Such a cost unit 
once discovered could be embodied in 



state law and the revenue would accord- 
ingly increase with the increase in popu- 
lation to be served. In this way a certain 
minimum amount would come automati- 
cally to every public library organization 
in the state, directly proportional to the 
population to be served. In addition each 
county should be empowered to levy a tax 
for libraries which would produce enough 
to meet estimated expenses. The millage 
of the state tax would vary with the num- 
ber of people to be served; the millage 
of the county tax would either remain the 
same from year to year, thus producing ad- 
ditional revenue as the county property 
valuations increase, or it would vary be- 
tween certain maximum and minimum lim- 
its, the degree of variation to be decided 
by the appropriating bodies. So we would 
have a dual basis of support, one a definite 
minimum income for the service of each 
person whom it is our duty to serve, and 
the other the additional income increasing 
or diminishing with property valuations. 
Under the present conditions it is possible 
for a municipal library partially to adopt 
some such method by determining what a 
fair cost per capita would be, taking into 
consideration local conditions and com- 
parison with other libraries. Once having 
determined such cost per capita, it is easy 
to find what millage of the tax levy 
would produce the total amount. Even if 
such millage is not prescribed by state law 
or city charter, it is not difficult to accus- 
tom an appropriating body to consider a 
certain rate of tax on property as the 
proper amount to appropriate each year. 
Until the relationship between state com- 
missions and state libraries becomes what 
it is eventually likely to become, one or- 
ganization working for all the people of 
the state, it will be difficult to work out 
a proper basis of support for these state 
institutions, but as the organization is 
gradually perfected, it seems that it will 
become more and more easy to determine 
me proper method of their support by 
some form of combination of the per cap- 
ita and the property valuation bases. 

A corporation determines each year the 
degree of its success or failure by the re- 
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32,464.01 
41,755.15 
74,394.11 

136,809.55 
64,735.68 






(Including Manhattan 


26,000.00 

15,798.47 

655,646.06 
120,681 . 00 


Oakland, Cal 






30,500 . 00 


Pateraon, N. J 

Pittsburgh, Pa 


237,600.00 
225,000.00 


(excluding Allegheny) 


64,754.30 


Providence, R. I 


h for comparison. 


Rochester, N. Y 


222,137.22 


St. Paul, Minn 


59,000.00 




83,678.45 
19,177.07 


Seattle, Wash 


146,538.25 




29,835.76 


Syracuse, N. Y 

Toledo, Ohio 


39,883.75 
27,764.27 




% of the real es 
50,538.22 





























"This is the gross income; the city keeps $9,000 each year, towards interest and sinking fund charges on the building. 
""•Including levy for the $9,000. 

a $99,555.43 is actual receipts from taxes in 1910. The estimated receipts from taxes in 1910 would have been $93,492.66 based on a librarj 
t The figures given for library income from taxes in 1910 do not always exactly correspond with the result obtained by multiplying assessed v 
collected, etc. 
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Fines, etc. not reported 


$26,862.00 


3/11 


.24 


.24 


$0,154 


$0,203 


.86 


1.17 


$0,158 


from endowment; 120,000 


from city. 


















Fines, etc. not reported 


351,978.00 


.254 (lumpsum) 


.254 


.254 


.518 


.524 


2.36 


2.38 


.219 


$26,111.94 


450,850.94 


.29 


.29 


.30 


.03 


.275 


.54 


2.48 


.11 


8,188.60 


108,138.60 


. 32 (lump sum) 


.24 


.26 


.24 


.25 


2.5 


3.2 


.078 


Year ending July 1, '10. 




















Fines, etc. not reported 


328,729.90 


.411 


.135 


.127 


.15 


.122 


.82 


.92 


.16 


6,191.53 


155,504.00 


.5 


.29 


.33 


.18 


.426 


1.25 


2.93 


.114 


15,595.01 


269,169.39 


1.5 (?) 






.18 


.48 


2.51 


3.99 


.12 


Fines, etc. not reported. 


23,041.98 


.4 


.180 


.180 


.16 


.19 


1.57 


2.38 


.083 


3,000.00 


33,000.00 


.23 (lumpsum) 


.115 


.12 


.205 


.155 


2.74 


1.73 


.089 


11,513.00 


116,230.86 


.25 


.25 


.36 


.19 


.25 


1.71 


1.78 


.14 


6,329.97 


32,464.01 


. 28 (lump sum) 


.28 


.36 


.154 


.27 


1.59 


1.58 


.17 


7,625.52 


41,755.15 


.4 


.4 


.48 




.37 


2.11 


2.73 


.136 


2,534.11 


74,394.11 


.4 


.31 


.32 




.35 








4,034.55 


136,809.55 


.4 


.20 


.205 


.26 


.42 


3.5 


2.13 


.20 


4,178.00 


64,735.68 


.325 


.29 


.31 




.28 


No library then. 


2.74 


.10 


Fines, etc. not reported. 


26,000.00 


.3 


.16 


.16 


.051 


.19 


.5 


1.6 


.12 


798.47 


15,798.47 


.19 


.15 


.16 


.103 


.14 


No record. 


1.32 


.107 


34,834.06 


655,646.06 


.11 


.11 


.116 




.23 


1.33 


2.64 


.08 


11,373.00 


120,681.00 


**.33H 


**.33H 
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.18 


.347 
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2.7 
2.91 


.129 


1,500.00 


30,500.00 


1.01 


.20 


.21 


.161 


.24 


1.94 


2.16 


.11 


3,000.00 (?) 


237,600.00 


.16 


.104 


.105 


.127 


.15 


1.41 


1.17 


.13 




225,000.00 


.32 


.288 


.288 


.28 


.56 


1.33 


2.8 


.19 


2,932.00 


64,754.30 


.26 


.19 


.20 




.312 


Not established as 
public library. 


2.66 


.117 


rt of funds come from city. 




















Information not full enoug 


h for comparison. 


















$10,000 fines, etc. (approx.) 
f $27,000 (rent) 1 
| 3,000 (fines etc.) \ 


222,137.22 


.4 


.24 


.25 


.134 


.323 


1.23 


2.49 


.129 


59,000.00 


. 23 (lump sum) 


.14 


.282 


.09 


.279 


1.01 


1.73 


.15 


I $30,000 approx. J 




















9,369.10 


83,678.45 


.15 


.094 


.119 


.105 


.20 


1.861 


1.726 


.116 


877.07 


19,177.07 


.246(lump8um) 


.18 


.19 


.12 


.147 


1.08 


.94 


.156 


46,982.82 


146,538.25 


.5045 


.227 


.355 


.17 


.617 


1.91 


2.74 


.225 


1,354.72 


29,835.76 


.437 


.19 


.208 


.207 


.286 


.88 


2.04 


.139 


683,75 


39,883.75 


.37 (lumpsum) 


.37 


.38 


.21 


.363 


1.5 


1.8 


.155 


Fines, etc. not reported. 


27,764.27 


.35 


.21 


.21 


.13 


.164 


1.68 


2.23 


.074 


comparison, more than 50 


% of the real esta 


te being exempt fr 


oxn taxat 


ion. 












6,538.22 


50,538.22 


.31 (lumpsum) 


.31 


.35 


.34 


.346 


1.7 


2.2 


.134 






.3625 


.218 


.26 


.178 


.29 


1.617 


2.187 


.133 









s on the building. 



Increase from 1900 to 1910 



62% 



35% 



would have been $93,492.66 based on a library levy of .5045 mills and an assessed valuation of $185,317,470.00. 

i the result obtained by multiplying assessed valuation by rate of levy. The difference is usually caused by receipts from overdue taxes, taxes not 
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27,792 
32,811 
78,466 
73,409 
66,525 
31,433 
89,336 
66,950 
77,403 
88,926 
83,743 


$25,000,000.00 
41,385,224.00 
57,408,430.00 
25,254,803.00 
20,000,000.00 
72,648,640.00 
20,548,876.00 
37,743,520.00 

119,081,778.00 
69,939,177.00 


100% 

33H% 

100% 

40% 

100% 

100% 

33H% 

60% 
100% 

60% 


$25,000,000. 00 

124,155,672.00 

57,408,430.00 

63,137,000.00 

20,000,000.00 

72,648,640.00 

61,646,628.00 

62,958,600.00 

119,081,778.00 

116,565,295.00 


$23,500. 00(?) 
10,916.92 
14,652.31 
17,335.00 
15,050.00 
10,000.00 
16,000.00 
17,664.44 
21,000.00 
46,012.04 
26,425.76 


Fines etc. not reported. 
$1,720.12 
683.05 

500.00 
4,501.32 
1,831.91 

3,449.00 
733.46 


$23,500.00 
13,637 04 




15,335.36 


Elizabeth, N. J 


17,355 00 


Erie, Pa 


15,050.00 




10,500 00 




20,501 32 


Peoria, III 


19,496.35 




21,000.00 




49,461 . 04 




27,159.22 
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Fines etc. not reported. 

$1,720.12 
683.05 

500.00 
4,501.32 
1,831.91 

3,449.00 
733.46 


»23,500.00 
13,637.04 
15.335.36 
17,355.00 
15,050.00 
10,500.00 
20,501.32 
19,496.35 
21,000.00 
49,461.04 
27,159.22 


(Lump sum) 
• 44(?) 
.4 

.33 Ji 
.628 
.5 
.22(7) (lumpsum) 

.4 

.38 

.5 


.44 

.11 

.33K 

.238 

.5 

.22 

.28 

.33 

.38 

.22 


.505 

.12 

.333 

.238 

.525 

.282 

.311 

.33 

.415 

.232 


1.05 
.208 
.19 

.39 

.13 

.28 

.46 
.15 


.84 

.38 

.19 

.236 

.226 

.334 

.229 

.291 

.271 

.556 

.32 


5.24 
1.35 
1.20 

No library in 1900 
2.7 
3.30 

2.99 

2.6 
1.53 


6.175 

3.6 

2.25 

1.85 

2.8 

2.88 

2.59 

3.09 

2.6 

5.9 

2.66 


.132 
.106 
.087 
.131 
.082 
.116 
.088 
.094 
.101 
.093 
.122 










.304 


.329 


.357M 


.355 


2.61 


3.259 


.105 
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turn on the investment. If the profits are 
less than they should be, considering the 
volume of business, an investigation of 
the different departments follows with a 
view to reduction in costs. There is no 
absolute test to a library's efficiency. Com- 
parative study of work accomplished and 
cost of maintenance must be our chief re- 
sources. In making comparisons of work, 
circulation is by no means the only test, 
for much of the work and expenditure of 
libraries is devoted to other fields, such 
as reference work and reading rooms. But 
it is still a fact that comparative statistics 
of reference work and reading room at- 
tendance are too inaccurate to form a 
basis for comparison. Neither is the num- 
ber of card holders as yet much of a test, 
as the life of the cards varies altogether 
too much. It remains true then that sta- 
tistics of circulation are the best compar- 
ative test we have of work accomplished. 
Unfortunately, even circulation statistics 
are not strictly comparable, so great is the 
divergence in methods of counting. 

Next in importance to the adoption of 
some good definite system of accounting it 
seems to me that the American- library 
association should adopt some standard 
system for counting circulation statistics. 
Varying rules in regard to the loaning 
of books for two weeks or four weeks, the 
counting of renewals, seven-day books, 
counting circulation of books loaned to 
schools, clubs, etc., are merely some of 
the reasons why accurate comparison is 
so difficult. However, in order to come 
to any conclusion at all, we must find 
some basis of comparison if it is only ap- 
proximate. 

In collecting some statistics of library 
support and use in the United States, I 
tried to get returns from each of the 51 
cities which has more than 100,000 popu- 
lation, according to the census of 1910. 
Counting Allegheny, Brooklyn, and Queens 
Borough separately from Pittsburgh and 
New York, there are in all 54 such cities; 
three of them have no public libraries, and 
from 19 others insufficient data was ob- 
tained to make comparison possible. I was 
also able to secure figures from 11 cities, 



ranging in population from 27,000 to 90,000. 
To get a common basis of comparison for 
appropriations, I reduced the assessed val- 
uation of property in all the cities to a 
100 per cent valuation, ascertained what 
millage on these property values produced 
the income for 1910 from taxes, even if ap- 
propriations were made in a lump sum, 
and what millage would have produced the 
total income for the year 1910 includ- 
ing income from dog licenses, police court 
fines, library fines, etc., but excluding in- 
come from endowments, because compara- 
tively few public libraries have more than 
very small endowments, and even in such 
cases the interest is usually spent for the 
purchase of certain classes of books, for 
which the library would, without the en- 
dowments, spend but little of its own 
appropriations. 

In the group of large cities the rate of 
levy in mills which produced the income 
from taxes in 1910 averaged .218 of a mill, 
and the rate of levy which would have pro- 
duced the total income, except from en- 
dowments, averaged .26 of a mill. The in- 
come per capita averaged 17.8 cents in 
1900, and 29 cents in 1910, an increase of 
62 per cent. The circulation per capita in 
1900 averaged 1.617, and in 1910 averaged 
2.187, an increase of 35 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that in 1910 the 
average expenditure for each book circu- 
lated was 13.3 cents (of course you remem- 
ber that for purposes of comparison we 
are considering only circulation, and disre- 
garding entirely reference work) . The cor- 
responding averages in small cities are in- 
teresting. I venture to read the list of 
these 11 cities: 

Brookline (Mass.), Cedar Rapids, Du- 
luth, Elizabeth, Erie, Jackson (Mich.), 
Lynn, Peoria, St. Joseph (Mo.), Springfield 
(Mass.), Tacoma (Wash.). 

The rate of levy in mills which produced 
the income from taxes in 1910 (based on a 
valuation of 100 per cent) averaged .304 
of a mill, and the rate of levy which would 
have produced the total income except 
from endowments averaged .329 of a mill. 
The income per capita averaged 35.7 cents 
in 1900, and 35.5 cents in 1910 (practically 
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the same), but the circulation per capita 
increased from an average of 2.61 in 1900 
to 3.259 in 1910, or 25 per cent. The aver- 
age expenditure for each book circulated 
in 1910 was 10.5 cents. In 1910 the small 
cities received an average income per cap- 
ita of 22 per cent more than the larger cit- 
ies, and had an average per capita circula- 
tion of 49 per cent more than the larger 
cities. As showing the very distinct con- 
nection between income and circulation, it 
may be noted that in the two groups of 
cities, the one which has the largest per 
capita income (Brookline) also has the 
largest per capita circulation, and the one 
which has the smallest per capita income 
has the second smallest per capita circu- 
lation. 

Unfortunately, I could not obtain suffi- 
cient data to complete accurate compara- 
tive statistics of increases in appropria- 
tions for schools and libraries. It is I 
think approximately correct to say that in 
1910 appropriations for schools averaged 
about 15 or 16 times those for libraries, 
but the percentage of increase since 1900 
was greater for libraries. According to 
the Census Bureau, in the 148 largest cit- 
ies of the United States, from 1902 to 1907, 
the per capita expenditures for the police 
departments increased 10 per cent; for 
fire departments 21 per cent; for schools 
23 per cent; for libraries and museums 37 
per cent. From these figures it seems evi- 
dent that the per capita expenditures for 
libraries have increased more rapidly 
than those for any other department of 
municipal activity. 

In conclusion, may I venture the opin- 
ion based on the comparative statistics 
studied, that the only way in which a li- 
brary may be sure of continuously pro- 
gressive support in proportion to growth 
of population and increase of library 
needs, is to secure either by state law or 
city charter a certain minimum millage 
of the annual tax levy, such minimum to be 
adequate for at least the essential needs 
of an efficient library, and to be determined 
in the first place by the amount needed to 
reach the present population, and by the 
necessary modifications of property val- 



ues, character of population, plan and 
number of library buildings, etc. Such a 
millage carefully determined will increase 
the library revenues each year, as the 
wealth of the community and its conse- 
quent ability to spend increases. At pres- 
ent the average rate which will produce 
our library incomes is approximately .3 of 
one mill on the dollar, reckoning on the 
basis of 100 per cent valuation. It is safe 
to say that this average rate is too small, 
for the inadequately supported libraries 
are in the majority. 

The CHAIRMAN: (Mr. Carr here again 
takes the chair.) I think we owe a great 
deal to Mr. Hopper for the presentation 
of this most interesting paper. Few except 
those who have done this kind of work 
realize the amount of labor he must have 
put into that paper. I have no doubt it 
will be a great help to us in the future, 
and further suggestions in that line will 
amplify the results to be derived there- 
from. 

We have with us to-day Professor 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN of the Uni- 
versity of California, who comes to us as 
the accredited representative of the Na- 
tional Education Association. I now have 
great pleasure in introducing Prof Cham- 
berlain. 

INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE 

LIBRARY AS AN EDUCATIONAL 

FACTOR 

On the fourth day of July and one year 
short of three quarters of a century ago 
the first real apostle of popular education 
in this country wrote in his journal: "The 
people who speak to me on the subject of 
my Secretaryship seem to think that there 
is more dignity or honor or something in 
being President of the Senate, than to be 
Missionary of Popular Education. If the 
Lord will prosper me for ten years, I will 
show them what way the balance of honor 
lies. But this is not a matter to be done 
sleeping."i And on October twentieth, 
seventy one years later, four months be- 
fore his death, a great soul said: "How do 

1 Horace Mann's Journal. See Hubbell, Horace 
Mann. p. 81. 



